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may be observed. The myths of the Indian Epics are still
closely interwoven with present faith. In fact, the capa-
city of an uneducated Hindu for accepting and admiring
the most monstrous fictions is apparently unlimited:
hence the absence of all history in the literature of India.
A plain relation of facts has little charm for the ordinary
Hindu mind.
Even in the delineation of heroic character, where
Indian poets exhibit much skill, they cannot avoid minis-
tering to the craving for the marvellous which appears to
be almost inseparable from the mental constitution of
Eastern peoples.
i Homer's characters are like Shakespeare's. They are
true heroes, if you will, but they are always men; never
perfect, never free from human weaknesses, inconsisten-
cies and caprices of temper. If their deeds are sometimes
praeterhuman, they do not commit improbabilities which
are absolutely absurd. Moreover, he does not seem to
delineate his characters; he allows them to delineate
themselves. They stand out like photographs, in all the
reality of nature. We are not so much told what they do
or say. They appear rather to speak and act for them-
selves. In the Hindu Epics the poet gives us too long
and too tedious descriptions in his own person; and as a
rule, his characters are either too good or too bad. How
far more natural is Achilles, with all his faults, than
Rama, with his almost painful correctness of conduct!
Even the cruel vengeance that Achilles perpetrates on the
dead Hector strikes us as more likely to be true than
Rama's magnanimous treatment of the fallen Ravana.
True, even the heroes sometimes commit what a European
would call crimes; and the Pandavas were certainly guilty